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Vietnam, North Vietnam and 
the Vietcong’s Provisional 
Revolutionary Government. 

Kissinger’s policy statement 
criticizes North Vietnam for 
“serious” cease-fire violations. 
Although military casualties 
since the cease-fire have fallen 
to one-third the level before 
the agreement, Kissinger said, 
“it is unfortunately evident 
that significant violence con- 
tinues to occur and that the 
cease-fire is far .from being 
scrupulously observed.” 

North Vietnam, he contin- 
ued, “has presisted” in infil- 
trating South Vietnam, send- 
ing more than 100,000 troops 
and “large quantities” of heavy 
equipment into the south. 

Beyond this, Kissinger said 
in another section, North Viet- 
nam has failed to live up to 
the agreement’s Jerms on ces- 
sation of military activities ih 
Cambodia and Laos, and ac- 
counting for U.S. missing in 
action. 

Kissinger declined to pro- 
vide the dollar amounts of 
U.S. economic assistance in Vi- 
etnam, Cambodia and Laos for 
the current fiscal year and for 
the one to begin July 1. But 
Kennedy said that all U.S. 
spending in Indochina totals 
^3 billion for this fiscal year, a 
figure about $1 billion higher 
khan official estimates, accdrd- 
nngto Dale S. de Haan, coun- 
fsel to Kennedy’s subcommit- 
tee. 

De Haan said that the Kis- 
singer document, and several 
reports being prepared by the 
General Accounting Office, 
may provide the basis for 
holding subcommittee hear- 
ings sometime in the future. 

He termed the Kissinger 
statement one of the most con- 
prehensive on U.S. Indochina 
policy that Kissinger has 
made in several months. 

Kennedy sent Kissinger a 
list of nine questions March 13 
and the Secretary of State, 
now on a honeymoon in Mex- 
ico, replied March 25. 

In Laos and Cambodia, as in 



South Vietnam, there are no 
formal commitments by the 
United States but national in- 
terest dictates U.S. support, 
Kissinger said. 

Laos is “the bright spot in 
Indochina where the fruits of 
our efforts to assist and sup- 
port the Royal Lao govern- 
ment are most clearly seen,” 
Kissinger said. A cease-fire 
has endured for more than a 
year, he added, and “a coali- 
tion government may not be 
far away.” 

The “real progress” Kis- 
singer described in Laos was 
made “partly because of our 
assistance.” 

However, the Secretary of 
State was less optimistic about 
peace prospects in Cambodia. 
He said a “broadened political 
base, a new prime minister 
and a more effective cabinet 
offer signs of improvements in 
the civil administration. The 
enormous dislocation of the 
war, destroying production, 
producing over a million refu- 
gees and encouraging spiral- 
ing inflation, face the leaders 
of the Khmer Republic with 
serious problems.” 

Nonetheless, Kissinger said, 
“we are convinced that with 
U.S. material and diplomatic 
support the Khmer Republic’s 
demonstration of military and 
economic viability will per- 
suade their now-intransigent 
opponents to move to a politi- 
cal solution of the Cambodian 

conflict.” 
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Talks on U.S. reconstruction 
aid to North Vietnam were 
suspended last July. Kissinger 
told Kennedy that the admin- 
istration position is that the 
United States “cannot at this 
time move forward” on such a 
program. 

Should North Vietnam stop 
military activities and 
“demonstrate a serious com- 
pliance with the agreement,” 
the United States would be 
prepared, with the approval of 
Congress, to proceed on the ■ 
program, Kissinger said. 



